[No. 74] 


SUBCOMMITTEE HEARINGS ON H. R. 6725, TO EXTEND THE AU- 
THORITY FOR THE APPOINTMENT OF CERTAIN OFFICERS IN 
THE REGULAR NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuBcoMMITTEE No. 2 oF THE CoMMITTEE 
ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, April 1, 1954. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Leslie C. Arends (chair- 
man of the subcommittee), presiding. 
Mr. ArENps. The committee will come to order. 
I would like to read a short statement relative to the nature of 
H. R. 6725. 
(The bill referred to is as follows: ) 


[H. R. 6725, 83d Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To extend the authority for the supp inant of certain officers in the Regular Navy and Marine 
‘orps 


Ba it enacted py the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
ArheFica Th Congpess assembled, That subsection (da) of section 5 of the Act of April 
18; 1946 (6 

“fd) Except 


92), as amended (34 U.S. C. 15), is amended to read as follows: 
provided in subsection (b) the authority granted by this section 
shall expire on AQly 1, 1954.” 

Mr. Arenpy. Let me read this short statement. 

‘The purpose of H. R. 6725, a departmental measure, is to extend 
the authority>=for the appointment of certain officers in the Regular 
Navy and Marine Corps. 

The bill as ‘written would extend until July 1, 1954, the authority 
to transfer Naval and Marine Corps Reserve and temporary officers 
to the Regular components of those services. This authority expired 
on December 31, 1953. If enacted, the Navy and Marine Corps will 
be able to integrate Reserve and temporary officers into the regular 
services. 

The bill involves no cost to the Government, according to the letter 
from the Department. 

All right, Captain Martin. 

Captain Martin. I am Capt. F. B. C. Martin, Assistant Chief for 
Plans, Bureau of Naval Personnel. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I appreciate this 
opportunity to present to this subcommittee the desires of the Navy 
Department for continuation of authority for the appointment in the 
Regular Navy of selected Reserve officers and officers whose permanent 
status is enlisted or warrant. 

At the end of World War II the Congress passed the act of April 
18, 1946, which was Public Law 347 of the 79th Congress granting the 
authority for the transfer of such officers, providing safeguards for 
their future and their pay and other benefits and increasing the 
authorized officer strength of the Regular Navy. That portion of 
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Public Law 347, 79th Congress that granted the authority to appoint 
Reserve and temporary officers in the Regular Navy was to expire 6 
months after June 30 of the fiscal year following that in which 
the World War II terminated. This expiration date occurred De- 
cember 31, 1953. 

With the expansion incident to Korea and the prospects of having 
to maintain a Navy of more than 50,000 commiss oned officers for 
the foreseeable future it is necessary to commission and order to active 
duty additional Reserve officers. To this end an officer candidate 
school was established at Newport, R. I., in 1951. 

In addition for the immediate expansion after the Korea incident 
many Reserve officers volunteered for active duty and some of these 
remain on active duty. To grant an opportunity for these Reserve 
officers who have served well and who have expressed a desire to make 
the Navy a career, the Navy Department in 1952 established a 
program for the transfer of a few of the outstanding Reserve officers 
to the regular service. . 

You are, I believe, familiar with the Navy’s difficulties with the 
World War II “hump” of officers of approximately the same grade 
and service. In order to avoid a recurrence of this situation or ag- 
gravating the existing “hump”’ only small numbers can be transferred. 

I can foresee that for the next several years many young Reserve 
officers will be required on active duty for short periods and the Navy 
Department weuld like to have authority to continue to select some 
outstanding young Reserve officers for a career in the Regular Navy. 
To this end the Navy Department early in 1953 submitted a draft of 
legislation to provide permanent authority for the transfer and 
integration of Reserve officers into the Regular Navy. This draft 
legislation was returned by the Bureau of the Budget with a request 
that similar type legislation for all services be incorporated into one 

iece of legislation. This coordination bas been unsuccessful to date. 
n the interim it is requested that scme authority for the integration 
and transfer of officers be provided. 

The actual bill before the committee, H. R. 6725, has become ob- 
solete from a technical point of view. It was introduced near the 
end of the first session — as a stopgap measure. The Navy 
Department previously had —- new, permanent legislation, 
which was not approved for submission to Congress because the 
Bureau of the Budget desired that the Navy bill and a pending Army 
bill for this purpose be recast into allservice legislation. 

When the Navy Department pointed out that the then existing 
authority would expire on December 31, 1953, clearance was grantec 
to submit a bill to extend that authority for 6 months. H. R. 6725 
resulted from that submission. 

Now, of course, the legislation which we had proposed to extend 
has terminated, and reenactment, rather than extension, is necessary. 
Furthermore, an extension at this time only to July 1, 1954, would 
appear to be unrealistic. We therefore suggest that if the subcom- 
mittee feels that the purpose of the legislation is desirable the bill 
should be amended by striking out all after the enacting clause and 
substituting the following text: 

That sections 5 (a) and 5 (c) of the act of April 18, 1946 (60 Stat. 92), as amended 


(34 U. 8. C. 15), are hereby reenacted and the authority granted therein shall 
expire on July 1, 1955 . 
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There is one further anachronism which should be remedied if 
favorable action is taken on the basic proposal. The original statute, 
Public Law 347, 79th Congress, was enacted prior to the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947. At that time, officers who were permanently 
appointed pursuant to its authority were simultaneously appointed 
temporarily to the grade in which they were serving, under the 
authority of the wartime temporary promotion act. 

The Officer Personnel Act, however, set up a new authority and 
system for temporary appointments. In order that we can give 
officers appointed permanently under the proposed legislation their 
appropriate temporary grade, there should be an authority provided 
in this bill. It is suggested, therefore, that as section 2 of the proposed 
bill the following paragraph be added: 

Sec. 2. A person permanently appointed in the Regular Navy or Regular 
Marine Corps, under the authority of this Act, may also be temporarily appointed 
to a higher grade appropriate to the lineal position assigned, and such temporary 
appointment shall be regarded as having been effected pursuant to the law under 
which officers of the Regular Navy and Regular Marine Corps having comparable 
lineal position were temporarily appointed to such higher grade. 

Mr. Harpy. I wonder if the captain would tell us in 10 words what 
that means? 

Captain Martin. It means that when we appoint these people, we 
want to be sure that they move over into the Regular Navy, in their 
present grade, their present temporary grade. 

Otherwise, they would have to move over in a lower grade, and we 
would not have authority to make reappointments in their present 
grades. 

Mr. ArenpDs. Mr. Patterson. 

Mr. Parrerson. Just taking a casual look at this, I would like to 
ask the captain how we in Congress can justify an act of this type when 
we know attrition would be very heavy among Regulars being selected 
among lieutenants—lieutenants, senior grade—to lieutenant commander. 

Captain Martin. Yes. 

Mr. Parrerson. And that would apply also in the Marine Corps, 
from captain to major? 

Captain Martin. Yes, sir. These appointments would be made 
into the permanent Navy, at the present time in the lower grades, sir. 
There would be very few, practically none, in the higher grades. 

There is a promotion situation, because of the hump in World War 
II, with which we are all more or less familiar, which would prevent 
that; we would attempt not to transfer officers in the higher grades. 
If put people in the higher grades, then our attrition would be still 
higher in those grades, as our hump moves up. 

r. ARENDs. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Do we understand the authority to do this expired in 
December? 

Captain Martin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. What is the essence of the AlNav which the Navy 
Department put out in January, concerning the integration of Reserve 
officers into the Regular service? 

Captain Martin. Did we put out something? 

Commander Wueeter. I don’t believe we put out such an AlNay. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You still have authority to integrate ensigns. 

Commander WuHre ter. Yes. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. That is probably what Mr. Bates referred to. 

Commander WriiuiaMs. I think the paper you might have been 
referring to was an instruction, and an instruction that was made 
necessary by reason of a lapse in the law. In other words, where we 

reviously issued an instruction on the integration program, with the 
aw’s lapse, we had then to modify it to the extent of saying: You can 
apply it, but we do not have a law at the present time under which 
you could be transferred. 

In other words, not to shut the people off from applying, but to 
warn them that we have no authority to effect the transfer at the 
present time. 

Mr. Bates. That might be so, but I have the substance of that 
information in my office, and it was developed this way: There are 
a good many folks in the Reserves who want to get out. There are 
a good many Reserves on active duty who want to remain. 

For the life of me, I can’t understand why they can’t get out; 
that is, the ones who want to get out, why you cannot retain the ones 
that want to stay in. 

With that in mind, I got in touch with somebody, and it might have 
been Commander Wheeler, though he pleads innocent, and he told 
me they made a start on it. 

= matter of fact, they told me that this Al Nav went out this 
month. 

Commander Wueeter. I think that was the AlNav that opened 
resignations in the Regular Navy. But the start Mr. Bates is talking 
about was on letting the Regulars out, that was the first AlNav we 
issued this calendar year. 

Mr. Barus. That was half of the story I am talking about, but the 
information which I received was that an Al Nav had been dispatched 
which would release some of the Regulars, and open the door for 
some of the reservists to get in. 

Commander Wueruer. There was authority for the resignations, 
but no authority to take the reservists in. 

Mr. Bares. I was concerned because of some of the reservists who 
were getting out, and that is the reason I made the inquiry, and they 
said they had already made a good start: “We have put out those 
A1lNav’s which will permit this integration.” 

I have got the correspondence on that, and I will see just what it 
adds up to. But I know the answer I got was in answer to my overall 
inquiry about permitting those who wanted to get out to get out, 
and retaining those who wanted to stay in. 

Mr. Kiupay. If this works out, wouldn’t it take care of the situation? 

Mr. Bares. I think it will be such an insignificant number that it 
won’t amount to too much. 

Mr. Kixpay. But to that extent, it would not aggravate your 
situation. If the number of reserves who go in the Regulars would 
come out of the number in the Reserve active duty, it should permit 
the others to remain. 

Mr. Bares. In the lower categories, as the captain indicated, there 
might be some action. But because of the humps above, I don’t 
think it would have much effect. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, one place we run into trouble is the 
Reserves trying to get a little above the lowest grades. They have 
10 or 15 years, and a lot of them want to stay, and they are saying, 
“Get out and make room for somebody else.” 
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That is what is happening. 

Captain Martin. To a certain extent, sir, in order to have promo- 
tion, somebody has got to leave. 

Mr. Harpy. What effect is this bill going to have on that situation? 
That is the question. 

Captain cone. This bill, as Mr. Bates said, will not have too 
much effect on the higher grades, but it may have a tendency in that 
direction. 

Mr. Parrerson. Eventually it is bound to. You are going to 
have a hump 10 years from now of all these officers in grade. They 
will be coming up to commander. Then what will you do? 

Captain Marrrin. We hope our planning will be such that a new 
hump will not become as exaggerated as it is at the present time. 

Mr. Buanprorp. First of all, I would like to ask the Captain, 
what is the highest grade you plan to integrate people into? 

Captain Martin. I would say this; in 1953, the last time we had 
a chance to use this bill, to use the transfer program, not this bill, 
we took about 400 officers in, in which there was only 30 or 40 in the 
higher pay grades, lieutenant, lieutenant commander, and commander. 

Mr. BLuanprorp. What are you trying to do for the remainder of 
this vear, if you get this authority? You must have your plans 
already made. 

Captain Martin. We were planning on taking about 400, again. 
Between three and four hundred. 

Mr. Buanprorp. How much of those would be commanders, full 
commanders? 

Captain Martin. We don’t have that exact number left, but it 
would be very small, sir, not more than 10. 

Mr. Buanprorp. How many lieutenant commanders? 

Captain Martin. I would say possibly not more than 10 again. 

Mr. BianpForp. How many senior lieutenants? 

Captain Martin. I would say about 10. 

Mr. BLANpForD. How many lieutenants, junior grade? 

Captain Martin. From the lieutenants, junior grade, and the 
lieutenants who are behind the hump, all the rest would come—about 
360, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. My point is this: This committee worked since last 
March, a year ago, on this Officer Grade Limitation Act. Throughout 
the report, throughout the hearings, everything we were told, was that 
since time immemorial it was integration that caused all the trouble 
and was the stumbling block, and that we could thank World War IT 
integration for all that trouble. 

Captain Martin. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And now you are compounding the felony right 
over again. The Department says this bill is not going to cost a 
penny. I think that is a misleading statement, because every time 
you integrate somebody, it means in the case of a reserve who is 

oing to be integrated, that a regular is going to get severance pay, 

ecause you have an attrition rate which is already very heavy, and 
the Navy testified that they were not even happy with the lieutenant 
commanders that they have in the Officer Grade Limitation Act. 

Probably they are going to have to ask for more authority later to 
create more lieutenant commanders. So that with this there would 
be heavier attrition, so that you can pay more people severance pay. 
That is what this thing boils down to. 
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In 2 or 3 years you will have so many lieutenant commanders, and 
we will say we have an attrition rate of 40 percent, so you have got to 
give us more lievtenant commanders. 

Why do you want to keep compounding this thing over and over 
and over again? Why don’t you bring them in as ensigns at the 
bottom and let the hump flatten itself out? 

y are you talking about Reserves who want to say on for the 
next 5 or 10 years; your commanders who want to stay on active 
duty? Why do you want to integrate them? 

Captain Martin. We have a chart here showing our personnel 
planning, which may help to explain that. 

Mr. Harpy. It might be pertinent to point out that there has been 
hump after hump, and we are all the time getting this song and dance 
about how we are trying to overcome those humps with planning, and 
you are still planning, and they didn’t tell you how many commanders 
this promotion would affect—about 10. There ought to be better 
planning than that. 

Commander Wuee er. As you can see from this picture, which is 
the career groups of officers in the unrestricted line of the Navy, the 
Staff Corps parallels this picture, starting with the most senior, cap- 
tain, commander, lieutenant commander, lieutenant, lieutenant, 
junior grade, and ensign, this is the number we speak of. 

In the grades of lieutenant and lieutenant commander we have no 
need, numberwise, for this transfer program. 

But there are some individuals so outstanding and having special 
qualifications of such merit and such caliber that we can’t afford not 
to take them. They do aggravate the situation. 

Other than that, we would like to smooth out this little hollow that 
follows the hump, and if we are going to run a navy of the size that 
we can foresee, for the next few years, we know the Naval Academy 
and the ROTC program are not quite sufficient to build up the Regu- 
lar strength that we are talkin Chott. 

We can use about 400 Regular officers in this area, per year, to go 
be the Naval Academy, and with the Holloway plan Regular 
officers. 

Mr. Patrerson. I have read in the paper several times about this 
big cut, which is coming between June and the latter part of August. 
Where are they going to be reflected on that chart? 

Captain Martin. They are not going to be reflected on that ch irt. 
This is Regular officers only. The Regular officers of the Navy are 
approximately 32,000 out of some 75,000. 

Mr. Parrerson. That hump is going to continue to move on? 

Captain Marrin. This hump is going to continue to move on, Mr. 
Patterson, and knowing where it is going to move on is why we made 
the statement that Mr. Blandford referred to earlier, that in the next 
few years we are going to come to you gentlemen for help, because 
there are going to be so many. 

Mr. Parrerson. What is going to happen? 

Captain Martin. We are going to have to use them as best we can. 

Mr. Parrerson. Then when you get to the senior grades, are you 
still going to have that hump? 

Captain Martin. You are absolutely right. 
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Mr. Parrerson. There is going to be a plucking board that will 
step in there and belt a lot of these fellows off and put them into re- 
tirement indiscriminately? 

Captain Martin. That could be. 

Mr. Parrerson. That is a terrible situation. 

Mr. BLanprorp. The answer to that is the Navy will come before 
the committee 2 years from now and say: The ceiling on lieutenant 
commanders is not big enough, and you are going to be asked to raise it 

Mr. Harpy. So we are going to have lieutenant commanders do- 
ing ensign jobs, because there are not enough lieutenant commander 
jobs. Is that what it would be? 

Captain Martin. That could be. 

Mr. Parrerson. These are Regular officers? 

Captain Martin. Yes. 

Mr. Parrerson. That hump is going to continue on till it fades 
out? 

Captain Martin. That is right. And while it may not be another 
2 years, as Mr. Blandford suggests 

Mr. Parrerson. It may be 15 or 20 years? 

Captain Martin. That is right. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I am saying 2 years is the time when it is going to 
start. 

Captain Marrry. It is starting now. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I say this bill is going to cost a considerable 
amount of money. I say that, in view of the statement that it in- 
volves no cost. There is a letter from the Department of Defense, 
and I will read it, which says that it involves no cost. 

Captain Martin. It involves no additional cost. 

Mr. BLanprorp. I say it does involve additional cost, if you look 
at its effect, in the long run, because you must admit every Regular 
you take in in lieutenant senior grade, or lieutenant, or lieutenant 
commander, means that you are going to pay somebody 2 years 
severance pay, ten or eleven or twelve thousand dollars, per man 
you integrate. 

Captain Martin. That is absolutely right, if we take anybody in 
here and bump the captains. I said we have no intention of taking 
anybody in those areas except those people who are particularly out- 
standing, so that we have to take them and take that risk. That is 
why we gave you an estimate of 10 each in these grades, because 
there would possibly be that many. 

= Bisarpvonp. Isn’t it true also of your lieutenants that you 
take in! 

Captain Martin. No, not if we take them in this hollow here. That 
is the last 2-year groups of lieutenants. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Are all of those officers in permanent grade 
represented in that hump? 

Captain Martin. No. This is showing you temporary grades, 

Mr. BLanprorp. Will any of those officers be in a category where 
they would revert back to their original grade? Are these temporary 
promotions, or what are they? 

Captain Marri. The temporary promotions are most likely going 
to be made permanent before any reversion action would be required. 

Mr. Buianprorp. This is not going to help eliminate the hump, 
but will make it more permanent. 
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Mr. ArENDs. Would that hump you have on that chart move on 
and finally disappear? Does that move on and finally disappear, but 
by taking on 400 additional, vou are going to put the hump in its place? 

Captain Martin. No, sir; we are going to try not to make the hump 
worse. We will fill this hollow, and level it off, we hope. This hump 
is going to give us trouble until they all go away. But we are trying 
to avoid aggravating it. 

Mr. Buanprorp. How many JG’s are you going to have come up 
to full lieutenant, in the next 2 or 3 years? If I understand you cor- 
rectly, on that hollow, you are telling me with Regulars right now 
there is going to be no attrition except lieutenant JG, to lieutenant. 
Is that substantially correct? 

Captain Martin. Yes. 

Mr. Buianprorp. There would be 20 or 21 percent attrition, lieuten- 
ant JG, going to lieutenants? 

Captain Martin. Probably less than 20 percent. That is sub- 
stantially correct, for the period while this hollow is following the 
hump into the grade of lieutenant. 

Mr. Bianprorp. What you want is to fill up the hollow? 

Captain Martin. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And also take 10 outstanding ones, perhaps? 

Captain Martin. Yes. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Ten outstanding lieutenant commanders? 

Captain Martin. Perhaps. 

Mr. Bianprorp. So that will mean 10 not-so-outstanding ones 
will have to take severance pay, so that there will be some cost in- 
volved. 

Captain Martin. That could be. 

Mr. Buanprorp. What you are trying to take is not 400, but 400 
a year, for how long a period? 

Captain Martin. Probably for the next 5 to 6 years. 

Mr. BLanprorp. You are going to take in approximately 2,500 
officers. And that hollow is going to fill up? 

Captain Martin. I am afraid, unfortunately, it is not. 

Mr. BLanprorp. What about that hump behind you there? 

Commander WHEELER. That is not a complete hump. Perhaps it 
misleads you. I should explain that, in addition to the regulars, 
that includes the Holloway plan people, who are going to elect to go 
home after 3 years, or who are not going to be retained by the Navy. 
So that number will drop to that level. 

Mr. Bates. What percentage would that be; 90 percent of the 
Holloway students get out? 

Commander WHEELER. Last year it was that percentage. Today 
is the deadline for applications. We will know soon what it is for this 
year. It seems 16 or 17 percent this year will apply. 

Mr. Parrerson. If you are not guessing right, under your Hollo- 
way plan, you will have that hump continue? 

‘ommander WHEELER. This is not a hump so much; these people 
will go on, or parts of them, and this lane is pretty much the way it 
ought to be. 

as is the part of the hump that matters, from here above. We 
ought to have this much down below, which is about halfway up the 
column. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. If you fill up this hollow you have now? 

Commander WHEELER. That is right. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Am I to understand that 6 years from now you 
will not need any increase in the number of lieutenant commanders to 
keep your promotion system flowing? 

Commander WueeEter. No, sir. This hump is out of line. It is 
going to be almost indigestible anyhow. 

Mr. BLanprorp. You shove them back to avoid heavy attrition, 
or go abead with your attrition. Those you shove back in the years 
1946, 1945 and 1944 are going to hold back these JG’s, and start 
building up another hump again, and you will have the hump situa- 
tion 6, 7 or 8 years from now, for the people you are integrating. 

Commander WuerEter. Don’t forget the law is so written that we 
cannot move back. We have to take the attrition. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I agree with that, with some reluctance. I think 
perhaps you are right. 

Mr. Parrerson. What are the approximate ages of the officers? 

Captain Martin. In this group, the age is approximately 34 or 35. 

Mr. Parrerson. They are going to be with you a long time. 

Mr. Arenps. Under the circumstances, it is obvious that we cannot 
finish with this bill today. We will go into executive session for just 
moment. 

(Whereupon, at 11:10 a. m., Thursday, April 1, 1954, the subcom- 
mittee proceeded into executive session.) 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 2 OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday, April 6, 1954. 

(The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Leslie C. Arends, chairman 
of the subcommittee, presiding.) 

Mr. Arenps. The committee will come to order. 

This morning, Brigadier General Nelson is with us, from the 
Marine Corps. 

General, would you come forward? You can sit at the table there. 
Proceed. Do you have a prepared statement? 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes. You have a copy of it. 

Mr. ARrENDs. Yes, copies are here. 

O. K., proceed, will you, General, this morning. 

General Netson. Mr. Chairman, I am Brig. Gen. Nels H. Nelson, 
representing the Marine Corps. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I particularly desire 
to express to the chairman and to the committee the appreciation of 
the Marine Corps for the consideration which has been given to our 
needs in bringing this bill up for hearings at this time. This bill is 
of vital importance to the Marine Corps. 

At the outset, I desire to allay the legitimate fears, previously 
expressed by this committee, that the bill under consideration might 
be used to aggravate further our war-born personnel “hump.” I can 
assure the committee that the Marine Corps is very “hump” con- 
scious. With one minor, but justified, exception which I will clearly 
explain, the Marine Corps will not use integration authority to 
transfer any officer to the regular service, if his transfer will further 
aggravate the “hump.” 
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The one exception will allow us to extend our emergency Korean 
a program to afford an opportunity for attainment of a 
regular commission to those nonregular officers who were prisoners of 
war at the time that integration program was conducted. We can 
be very definite about the number of officers who may be involved, 
since there was a total of only 20 nonregular repatriates. Fifteen of 
these officers presently are serving in grades of captain or above, 
either on active or inactive duty. 

To date, four of these officers have indicated a desire for a regular 
commission. If they are otherwise qualified, we believe that we owe 
them the same opportunity which was provided for their contempo- 
raries. 

The primary—and by far the most pressing—need which the 
Marine Corps has for integration legislation, is that it gives us the 
authority to procure career lieutenants for the regular Marine Corps. 
This bill, to the Marine Corps, is basically an officer procurement bill. 

For this reason, the Marine Corps vitally needs the integration 
authority which is contained in this bill. We need it now, and we will 
need similar authority on a continuing basis to provide career officers 
for the Regular Marine Corps in the future. 

Since there does not now exist, nor is there contemplated, a service 
academy with the primary purpose of providing career officers for the 
Regular Marine Corps, we obtain our officers from various sources. 

Basic law, dating as far back as 1899, provides that vacancies in 
ea aa officer structure of the Regular Marine Corps shall 

e filled— 


First, as far as practicable, from graduates of the Naval Academy * * *; second, 
from meritorious noncommissioned officers of the Marine Corps; and third, from 
civil life (34 U. 8. C. 634). 

Upon this basic authority rests all the officer procurement pro- 
grams which provide officers for the Regular Marine Corps. 

The annual input of officers into the Regular Marine Corps from 
the Naval Academy and the NROTC program presently provides 
only a part of our yearly requirement. For example, in 1953, approxi- 
mately 60 percent of the annual officer procurement for the Regular 
Marine Corps was obtained from civilian or enlisted sources. 

Our officer training processes involve the initial commissioning of 
enlisted men and civilians in the Reserve component. After a mini- 
mum of about 6 months of intensified training as Reserve officers, 
during which careful screening and evaluation of each lieutenant is 
accomplished, certain of these officers are offered regular commissions. 

It is necessary to have authority for this integration process in 
order to accomplish the transition of these officers from the Reserve 
to the Regular Establishment, and allow them to retain their original 
seniority and relative lineal precedence. 

Until December 31, 1953, Public Law 347, 79th Congress, provided 
the needed authority. Without it, a Reserve lieutenant will be 
penalized in date of rank by as much as 18 months by accepting a 
regular commission. 

his is true because he then must take date of rank of the Naval 
Academy graduate commissioned in the calendar year in which he 
receives a regular appointment. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Excuse me. Is that by law, General? 

General Nexson. Yes. 
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Since termination of integration authority, the Marine Corps has, 
of necessity, discontinued that portion of the regular officer procure- 
ment program, which draws upon officers commissioned initially in 
the Reserve component. At the present time there are about 300 
Reserve lieutenants awaiting the restoration of integration authority 
in order that they may enter the Regular Marine Corps as career 
officers. These officers desire, and are in all respects qualified for, 
such appointment. This enforced suspension of input into the Regular 
Establishment is a most undesirable, and, we hope, a temporary 
situation. 

In addition to the procurement of new regular lieutenants, the 
Marine Corps desires to employ the integration authority contained 
in the proposed legislation for one other procurement purpose: 

We would like, as a part of a comprehensive program to stabilize 
our officer structure, to conduct an integration program to transfer 
limited numbers of our present nonregular officers to the Regular 
Establishment during fiscal year 1955. With the single exception of 
the qualified repatriated prisoners of war previously mentioned, no 
officer will be eligible for this program who was originally commis- 
sioned prior to July 1, 1947. 

By restricting integration in this manner, the problems created 
by the “hump” will not be magnified in any way nor will another 
hump be created. We hope to i able to add highly qualified non- 
regular lieutenants and captains in an area where the regular officer 
structure needs augmentation by the limited use of integration 
authority contained in this bill. 

I think the above remarks demonstrate our need for immediate 
resumption of the authority which was contained in Public Law 347. 
However, we believe that H. R. 6725 should be revised, prior to its 
enactment, to reflect the two modifications proposed by the Navy 
witness. 

To recapitulate, the first of these modifications would extend the 
integration authority until July 1, 1955. We believe that this ex- 
tension is necessary to provide for our needs pending the enactment 
of permanent integration authority. 

The second modification proposed by the Navy witness, if adopted, 
will permit the temporary precedence of a nonregular officer who is 
transferred to the Regular Establishment to be adjusted under the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947. Under this authority, we can transfer 
a Reserve lieutenant to the Regular Establishment without loss of 
seniority. We believe that this modification is necessary, since the 
Marine Corps proposes to employ the Officer Personnel Act for all 
officer grades during fiscal year 1955, and subsequently. 

Subject to the modifications which have been recommended, the 
proposed legislation will meet Marine Corps requirements completely, 
and we urgently recommend its enactment. 

Mr. Arenps. Any questions, Mr. Kilday? 

Mr. Kitpay. You have authority to commission men from civil 
life, as it states here, and of course you would have the right to com- 
mission one in the regular service who held a commission in the Re- 
serve. 

Is your problem integrating them at a rank above second lieutenant? 
General Netson. No, sir. 
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The problem is that we bring them in initially as Reserve officers, 
Mr. Kilday, and we have a period of at least 6 months while they are 
going through what we call our basic school for intensive training 
and screening and evaluation. After that period, we offer certain ones 
of them regular commissions. 

However, if they accept that regular commission, we have to inte- 
grate them or they have to go back to the date of rank of the Naval 
Academy class coming in in that calendar year. 

Mr. Kitpay. What do they do? Rank below the Naval Academy 
class of the calendar year? 

General Ne.tson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Even though he was commissioned in January? 

General Nrison. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kiupay. He would still come below those who were commis- 
sioned out of the Academy in June. 

Well, that is one of the problems. 

Then your other problem, if you are going to integrate him above 
second lieutenant, in the areas where you say you have greatest need. 

General Yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. You have no statutory authority for that, sir. 

General Netson. We have none; no, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. And that is the two things it would primarily do? 

General Nretson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kixtpay. Permit you to readjust him as a second lieutenant so 
it would not put him behind all of the Naval Academy graduates? 

General Netson. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Kripay. And maybe integrate him as a captain if he had 
proper service. 

General Nrtson. That is right. 

Mr. Kiupay. I notice you are not going to give it to anybody who 
started before 1947. 

General Nretson. That is right, sir. 

We do not want to aggravate the hump. 

Mr. Kiupay. In other words, you don’t want to take anybody 
about 28 years of age? 

Mr. BLANpForD. That would be about right, 28. 

Colonel Parr. Yes, sir; that is about 28. 

Mr. Kinpay. That brings it in line with the National Defense Act, 
where original commission in the service—a man can’t be above 27 
years of age. 

General Nretson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kipay. So it coordinates it with the other provision. 

Mr. ArEenps. Anyone else have any questions? 

Mr. BuanpForp. I have some questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ArEnps. All right, Russ. 

Mr. Buanprorp. General, how many regular second lieutenants 
have you been able to obtain under the Holloway plan? 

General Netson. Captain Wilkinson has the statistics. 

Captain Witxinson. I am Capt. H. L. Wilkinson, Regular Officer 
Branch of Officer Procurement. 

Mr. Chairman, in 1953, the NROTC program yielded 220 regular 
officers. 

Mr. BuanpForD. 220 regular officers. 
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Captain Witkinson. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In other words, those people were completing 
their third year on active duty and then accepted Regular com- 
missions? 

Captain Wiikrnson. No, sir. 

They were initially appointed in 1953. We don’t know what per- 
centage were retained after 3 years of service. 

Mr. BuianpForp. That is what I am trying to find out, how many 
Regulars you are getting out of the Holloway plan. 

Colonel Piarr. I have those figures for the last year. I am Lt. 
Col. J. M. Platt, from the Plans Section of G—1. 

We commissioned during 1951, the first year where we had a normal 
output, 235 officers. Of those, as of 2 weeks ago, 85, or 36 percent, 
had applied for retention. 

Mr. BLanpForp. Yes. 

Colonel Piarr. We still have 30 who have not made known their 
desires, 14 who were separated for other reasons like battle casualties, 
and 106 applied for termination, or 45 percent of the original input. 

Mr. Bianprorp. So you are running about 36 percent Regulars 
out of that. 

Colonel Parr. On the one year in which we have data; yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, General, on these people that were repatri- 
ated, when were they repatriated? 

General Netson. I believe in August of 1953. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Then, why weren’t they integrated prior to De- 
cember 31, 1953? 

General Netson. I don’t believe that they had applied. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, I think that is the problem that we face 
here. You have a hump. 

Colonel Platt, do you have a chart there? 

Colonel Piarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now, your worst hump is in your majors, isn’t 
that correct? 

Colonel PLtarr. The hump is this area here, Mr. Blandford, and in 
it are presently lieutenant colonels shown by green, majors shown by 
yellow, and some captains shown by brown. All of the grade of major 
is in the hump area. 

Mr. BLanpForp. Well, the difference of 2 years of service in the 
Marine Corps can make the difference between being a captain and 
lieutenant colonel. 

Colonel PLarr. That is correct. 

Mr. BLanpForp. Now, supposing this bill were amended so as to 
preclude you from integrating anybody above the grade of captain, 
would you be hurt in any way? 

Colonel PLarr. We wouldn’t be hurt in any way, other than we 
would be denied the opportunity to offer integration to those ex- 
prisoners of war we referred to who are in very small numbers. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Those people had an opportunity to apply from 
August of 1953 until December of 1953, and apparently did not—or 
four did, some place along the line. 

Colonel Parr. To integrate we need Presidential regulations, and 
we did not have a program underway at that time. 

We integrate, other than at the bottom, in terms of programs, of 
which we had two. 
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They missed the terminable date of the last program. Therefore, 
it wasn’t set up so they could integrate. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Why couldn’t they be integrated as captains and 
keep their temporary promotion and if necessary, everyone knowing 
the facts, they can be considered for promotion to major and they 
can dip down below the zone and pick them up if they are that well 
qualified. 

Colonel Parr. You mean 

Mr. Buanprorp. The point is why should this bill allow any inte- 
gration above the grade of captain when every person you integrate 
above the grade of captain is going to cost the Government money? 
We know that. Somebody is going to have to go out. 

Colonel Piarr. That is right. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. And it may involve 2 years of severance pay. 
So we can say that every person you integrate above the grade of 
captain is going to cost the taxpayers approximately $12,000. Would 
that be about right, ten to twelve? 

Colonel Piarr. I am not sure of the figure, but it will cost money 
ultimately. 

Mr. Buanprorp. It will be about ten or twelve thousand per per- 
son. That is 2 years’ basic pay. And therefore, it would probably 
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be wise for this committee to put a limitation on the integration 
authority. 

General Neuson. I would like to point out that the only reason 
we are doing this is to try to be just and fair with that group. It is 
not that we need this. 

Mr. Bianprorp. The only trouble with that, General, is we make 
an exception for prisoners of war, and then we have opened the door 
for other exceptions. I suggest that you can still take care of these 
people by integrating them as captains and then they can be selected 
from below the zone if necessary. 

Colonel Piarr. In the permanent grade of captain. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You integrate them in the permanent grade of 
captain; that is right. 

Colonel Piarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLanpForp. Can’t you do that? 

Colonel Piatt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now, how many people do you propose to inte- 
grate in the next fiscal year in the grade of captain and lieutenant? 

Colonel Piarr. In the limited program that the general referred 
to, it will be a one-shot program for fiscal 1955 and for not over 300 
officers, spread in this area here where we need an augmentation of 
regular officers. You will recall the general said that no officer who 
was originally commissioned prior to July 1, 1947, would be eligible. 
That means that nobody from this point on would be even eligible to 
apply for that program. 

Mr. BLuanpFrorp. Which years of service group is that? 

Colonel Piarr. From here [indicating]. They have 7 years’ 
service as of July 1, 1954. 

Mr. BLanpForp. | see. 

Now, the people with between 6 and 7 years of service serving in 
the grade of captain—that is your hollow. We have hollows now. 

Colonel Piatt. This is the low point; yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is your hollow. Now, you want to fill up 
that hollow; is that right? 

Colonel Puarr. We would like to add not only in this particular 
year group, but some here, here, here, and here, in order to equalize 
this area in the years to come. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now, supposing there was no integration what- 
soever from now on out, other than your basic 1899 authority, what 
would happen to those people with less than 7 years of service? 
Would there be 100 percent selection up to the grade of major? 

Colonel Piatr. No, there will not be 100 percent selection up to 
the grade of major. It will probably run about 20 percent, which was 
I believe the norm contemplated when the Officer Personnel Act 
hearings took place. 

Mr. BLaNpForb. Well 

Colonel Piatt. We don’t contemplate 100 percent selection. 

Mr. BLanprorp. What I am getting at: You only have 47 captains, 
regular marine captains, with between 6 and 7 years of service. Now, 
it is obvious if we don’t have an integration act, there will practically 
be no attrition for those people moving up. With a hollow, there will 
be less attrition than with a hump. 

Colonel Piarr. Not quite, Mr. Blandford, because the number of 
vacancies which are created above that group will be the primary 
factor in how many of these people will be promoted. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. Then every person we add to the hollow will 
increase the attrition. 

Colonel Parr. Not necessarily, because under the sliding scale we 
can fluctuate the grade distribution. We won’t be operating at the 
absolute maximum. 

Mr. Buanprorp. But it still remains that if you fill up a hollow, 
your attrition obviously is going to increase. 

Colonel PLarr. Depending on the degree to which you fill it up. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes. And you want about 300 officers in fiscal 1955. 

Colonel PLarr. Spread over here, with due regard to their probable 
future as the hump progresses onward in service. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now, how many of these people are you consid- 
ering are going to be reserve officers and how many are temporary 
officers? 

Colonel Piarr. It will depend on the applicants. As far as tempo- 
rary officers are concerned it will probably be split about 50-50, 150 
temporaries, and 150 reserves, sir. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Well now, you selected some temporary officers 
not too long ago. You gave first choice to enlisted personnel and then 
you came up with a small percentage of people who you could take 
from your warrant grades. So you had the unpleasant situation of 
having sergeants and master sergeants who were at one time junior 
to warrant officers, who became lieutenants and they were then senior 
to the warrant officers. 

And that situation still exists in the Marine Corps today, because 
the officers that were selected from the enlisted grades went on and 
were promoted and the warrant officers who were later selected have 
always remained junior to them. 

Now, are we going to have that situation in this kind of an inte- 
gration program? 

What consideration will be given to warrant officers or even tempo- 
rary warrant officers for integration as commissioned officers? 

Colonel Piatt. The temporary officers who met the eligibility 
requirements to include the restriction on original commission will be 
given equal consideration. Their date of rank when they are inte- 
grated will be as of the date they are integrated. They will not lose 
any seniority in respect to what they hold now. In other words, 
they will slide right into the same rank. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, I am thinking of your 7 years service. Now 
is that 7 years total service or 7 years of commissioned service? 

Colonel Piatt. It is not 

Mr. BLANpDForD. You see, you say you are not going to take——— 

Colonel Piatt. Seven years commissioned service. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You say you are not taking anybody who was 
commissioned—— 

Colonel Piatt. Originally commissioned prior to July 1, 1947. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Prior to July 1, 1947. So that means a warrant 
officer or a temporary officer with a certain amount of enlisted service 
will not be barred so long as he was not given his commission after 
July 1, 1947. 

Colonel Piatt. That is right. 

Mr. Bianprorp. So we won’t run into this situation that you have 
had in the Marine Corps 2 or 3 years ago. 

Colonel Puatr. That is right. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. Where you had people who were junior to warrant 
officers being promoted over their heads. 

Colonel Piatt. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And out of which you took about 95 percent of 
your temporary second lieutenants. 

Now, what will your attrition run on these people that are selected 
in this integration program? Let’s say you fill up your 300 there. 
Now, will that take you into a normal promotion flow? 

Colonel Piarr. It will take us into a normal promotion flow for 
these people from here to the left. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Yes. 

Colonel PLarr. And the normal rates of attrition will apply. They 
are not law, but the ones that were discussed in the hearings on the 
Officer Personnel Act when it was originally enacted. 

Mr. BianprForp. I can assume from the general’s statement and 
Me statement that you would not oppose an amendment to this 
ne wath would limit your integration to the grade of captain and 

elow? 

General Netson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. That is correct. 

I have no further questions. 

Mr. Bares. I would like to ask the counsel why we have a termina- 
tion date in this? I understand the termination date is July 1, 1955? 

Mr. BLaNnpForp. Yes, sir. It is temporary authority, for the reason 
that the Bureau of the Budget has been trying to get together with 
all the departments and come up with, I won’t say, a uniform integra- 
tion act, because I imagine that is practically impossible, but at least, 
a bill which will contain permanent integration authority for all of 
the services. 

We have gotten into this problem—if you will notice on your chart, 
the Navy has the same problem. The Marine Corps’ problem is a 
very bad one. All of the services have the same problem, of terrific 
World War Il hump of integration. Now, that is the thing we are 
trying to prevent. What the Bureau of the Budget wants to prevent 
in the future, is the creation of these terrific humps. Because as you 
know, Mr. Bates, they are extensive. They are very expensive. 
This Marine Corps hump is going to cost the taxpayers a lot of money 
some day. It is not going to be too far off in the future because these 
people are either going—well, these people will all retire because they 
are majors and they will all have to be retained until they complete 
20 years of service; isn’t that right? 

Colonel Piarr. Under the law, yes, sir. 

Mr. BianpFrorp. Under the law, even if they are temporar 
majors or have temporary promotion, they will all be retained until 
they have 20 years of service in. 

So what we are looking at on that chart today is a problem that is 
going to be with us, for another 10, 12 years, perhaps, or perhaps 8 

years. Then it is going to become expensive. 

Now, the Bureau of the Budget is trying to work out with the 
services an integration authority that will probably avoid all of the 
benefits that many Reserve officers obtained when they were integrated 
for example in the Army and the Air Force on the basis of age. 

They received constructive credit for the number of years by which 
their age exceeded 25. That meant that people who were integrated 
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at the age of 45 and 20 years of service, even though they might have 
had only 5 years of service for purposes of retirement. The Navy 
and Marine Corps used a different system. They integrate people 
as I understand—Colonel, correct me if I am wrong—You integrate 
Reserve officers so that their seniority or their constructive credit 
is determined by the Regular officer next junior to them; is that 
correct? 

Colonel Puarr. In general, yes. 

After World War IJ, in this law which we are considering now, there 
was a way open to deduct lineal precedence for a man who had been 
on inactive duty. In other words, it was felt that it was inequitable 
if a man had been on inactive duty to bring him in at the same grade 
as the man who had continuous active duty. So except for the World 
War ITI integration program, anybody who is junior to that comes in 
with identically the same grade. 

Mr. BuanprForp. I am not talking about rank now. I am talking 
about the amount of constructive credit, the amount of constructive 
service an officer has. Does he not have the same amount of con- 
structive service for involuntary separation as the Regular officer 
next junior to him? 

Colonel Piatt. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. So that an officer can come in on an integration 
program with, say, a year of active duty and have 10 vears of construe- 
tive credit for purposes of involuntary retirement? 

Colonel PLarr. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, those are the problems, Mr. Bates. You 
asked why that is over at the Bureau of the Budget and why this is 
temporary. They are trying to work out in the Bureau of the Budget 
overall integration authority. But I am sure they are trying to 
overcome a lot of this gravy, you might say, that is always part of 
these integration acts. 

Mr. Kiupay. Well, it is gravy to the individual. 

Mr. BLANpForD, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Because he avoids overage in grade as far as service is 
concerned. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. But basically it is an administrative problem. 

Mr. Bianprorp. A very serious one. 

Mr. Bates. It is not really a legislative problem, excepting for the 
need for authority. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, except to this extent, that this committee 
having just labored for months and months on trying to overcome the 
results of World War II integration would in my opinion be guilty of 
poor judgment in allowing the services to just merrily go on their way 
and integrate people in the grade of major and lieutenant colonel and 
colonel and just aggravate the situation that you have. 

Mr. Bares. Well, excepting, I expect, that the services are at least 
as much concerned about this problem as are we. This is something 
that they have to live with day in and day out, and it brings many, 
many serious and difficult personnel problems. I wouldn’t think that 
faced with the problem they are today they would in any sense 
intensify it. 

Mr. Bianprorp. The Navy testified the other day that they 
wanted to integrate people above the grade of senior lieutenant. 
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Mr. Bares. There will be certain cases, I presume, where 

Mr. BLanprorp. My only point is: Every person integrated above 
the grade of captain—I will make this a hard and fast rule. Any time 
you integrate anybody above the grade of captain in the Marine Corps 
or senior lieutenant in the Navy you are going to cost the taxpayer 
ten or twelve thousand dollars per man, or more. 

Mr. Bares. Well, of course, if you dismiss them from the service 
it will cost you that anyway, and also cost———— 

Mr. BLanprorp. It doesn’t cost you a penny. 

Mr. Bares. Also cost you the years of experience. That is what I 
am talking about. 

Mr. BuLanpForp. That is what you have, people with experience, 
and if you integrate those people with years of experience, then people 
with years of experience have to go to make room for those who are 
integrated. 

Mr. Bares. I assume it will be done on a selective basis. That is 
the important thing. If they are just going to go willyniily—but after 
looking over the record under the Officer Personnel Act of 1947, I was 
certainly impressed by what the services have done there, even though 
they had authority there quite beyond what they used. They 
nevertheless kept it fairly well in line. And many promotions could 
have been granted that never were. 

It seems to me on the basis of that that we have to have some 
confidence in them. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I don’t think the list you have in front of you, if 
I may say so, Mr. Bates, indicates that they did use the best judgment 

ossible. I think that hump right there—and the same one for the 

vavy—indicates that they were much too liberal and I think would 
now admit they were too liberal at that time. 

Would you admit that, General, that you were too liberal at the end 
of World War IT? 

General Neison. I wasn’t here at the time. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, wouldn’t that hump indicate it? 

General Netson. The circumstances of the time, I think, has some- 
thing to do with it. The services at the time were trying to preserve 
some of the World War II experience. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is right. 

General Netson. And couldn’t really anticipate what our level of 
strengths were going to reach. 

Mr. BLanprorp. And they couldn’t anticipate this promotion that 
came along when Korea took place. That is what has brought it on. 

General Neuson. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. BLanprorp. But nevertheless, hindsight is better than fore- 
sight. The result is obvious. You were too liberal. 

General Netson. Looking at it today, we have a very bad situa- 
tion. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And it is going to cost a considerable amount of 
money. 

Mr. Kixpay. Of course, that hindsight has something to do with 
this. I don’t believe that any of those people who were caught as 
captains in the Army for 16 and 17 years will ever agree that it was a 

ood plan after World War I to just put everybody in as a second 
ieutenant. Even the President at this time has appreciated that very 
thoroughly. 
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General Nretson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Whichever way you do it is difficult. So long as we 
can’t ever get a firm military policy apparently as to what our strength 
is going to be and as long as we scare easy and go up and get over it 
just as easily as we got scared and go down, we are going to have to 
improvise, I imagine. 

Mr. Baters. Jt appears to be more of a difficulty arising out of the 
situation rather than an intentional abuse of a right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. It is not an abuse, no. 

Mr. Barres. Now, I remember the commanders and the captains in 
the Navy: they could have exceeded their authority 100 percent, if I 
recall the figures correctly. Certainly, in those instances, they lived 
well below the law. 

Now, back during the war, they didn’t know what was ahead and 
on that basis they went ahead and planned and this is what they 
finally came out with. Of course, if the war had continued over a 
period of time, and the services were still at that same size we had at 
that time, there would be no problem today. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, as a matter of fact, the services, the Navy 
and Marine Corps, are to be congratulated because they could have 
solved this hump problem very simply because they could have accel- 
erated the number up to the maximum of the temporary promotion 
under the Officer Personnel Act, which they didn’t do, as you indi- 
cated. 

General Netson. I might point out that the experience in that 
hump has stood us in very good stead in our troubles in Korea. 

Mr. Arenpbs. Any further questions, Russ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. No further questions. 

Mr. Arenps. Any questions, Mr. Hardy? 

Mr. Harpy. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Arenpbs. Thank you, General. The committee will go into 
executive session. 

General Nrtson. All right, sir. 

(Whereupon, at 10:40 a. m., the subcommittee entered executive 
session. ) 


